Early English  Tragedy

as the phrase in Machyn's diary1 with reference to the second
performance, 'ther was a grett skaffold in the hall,' seems to indicate
that the stage of Gorloduc was, substantially, that of the miracle-
plays. In the observance of Btage proprieties, the authors follow
strict classical usage, for all the events are reported, and the
realism of the native drama is carefully eschewed. But, in other
respects, they are more lax, or inclined to compromise. The play
begins, in the conventional Senecan fashion, with an allusion to the
dawn; but the practice of Italian tragedy and the precepts of the
Italian interpreters of Aristotle's Poetics are disregarded, as Sidney
lamented in his Apologie:

For it is faulty both in place, and time, the t\vo necessary companions
of all corporall actions. For where the stage should alwaies represent but
one place, and the uttermost time presupposed in it should be, both by
Aristotle's precept and common reason, but one day; there is both many
dayes and many places inartificially imagined.

Whether this were accident or design, it secured to English tragedy
from the beginning a liberty which all the efforts of Sidney's group
of stricter classicists could not do away with.

Gorbodm seems to have found no imitators immediately:
it was not published till 1565, and then surreptitiously. At
King's college, Cambridge, in 1564, the queen saw 'a Tragedie
named Dido, in hexametre verse, without anie chorus,' and 'an
English play called Ezechias, made by Mr Udall.' At Christmas,
1664, as we have seen, Damon and Pitliias by Richard Edwards
was acted at Whitehall; and, in 15GS, his Palamon and Arcyte
was presented before the queen in the hall of Christ Church,
Oxford, as well as a Latin play, called Marcus Geminus. But,
of these, only Damon and Pithias has come down to us, and its
freedom from classical influence has been already noted. When,
however, the members of Gray's inn presented a comedy and
a tragedy in 15G6, they obviously took as their model for the
latter the drama which had been acted with much applause by
the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, and which had just been
published. Jocasta is written in blank verse, which Gorboduc
had introduced on the English stage: its authorship is divided
according to acts, the first and fourth being 'done* by Francis
Eanwelmersh, the second, third and fifth by George Gascoigne,
while a third member of the society, Christopher Yelverton,
contributed the epilogue. Gascoigne wrote the 'argument,' and,
apparently, supervised the whole undertaking; for he afterwards
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